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ABSTRAOT 
High, middle, and low readers in kiniergartenh, 
second, and fourth grades participated in a study of inferential 
compr2hension. Thy Jett-Simpson Classification Syst2m for Verbalized 
Inference was developed, its reliability was established, and 
children's open responses :to a wordless picture book, "Prog 3 es ‘to 
Dinner," were analyzed using it. Results indicated that inferdntial 
comprehension was revealed in children's responses during | 
picture-stimulated storytelling; that inference was "interactive 
constructive" rather than "hierarchical"; that character and plot 
inférence categories were used most frequently at each level; that 
-.open-response inference was not dependant upon ability to answer 
“inference questions; and that inferenc> making was not a function of 
reading level in this study. (Author/AA) ‘ 
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There were caves specific objectives of this study = ae 
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wast was designed to ‘aeenste inferential comprehension, 
‘ The : first was to dgterudie the feasibility of developing a 
| classification systen, to describe verbalized inferences; 
the second was ke apply the classification system to observa- 
/Yidns of the differences in production of inferences by high, 
niddie, and low readers in kindergarten, second, and fourth 
/ grades; and the third was tq identify the ability of the 
; ‘gubjects to answer inference questions about the picture 
! narrative, 


The ‘Jett- -Simpson Classification System for Verbalized 


ee was developed, reliability entapisnes, and' then the . 


instrument was used to analyze children's open responses to 
a wordless picture book, Frog Goes to Dinner (Mayer, 1974). 
Vit . Major findings included the following: $1) inferential 


\ a7 comprehension was revealed in children's verbalized response 


s 


during picture-stimulated storytelling; (2) an “interactive 
constructive" inference use rather than a hierarchy of, in- 
ference category use was apparent; (3) naiocategories of 
character and plot inference were the nost Precienhty ened 
at each level; (4) open response inferente was not dependent 
upon ability to answer inference questions; (5) inference 


making in this study was not a function of reading level. 
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PURPOSE 
» 


* ’ 


To provide descriptive information about inferential: 


comprehension was the broad purpose of this study. | The 
specific purposes were threefold: (1). to develop a classi- ~ 
fication system to deseribe inferential comprehension of 

a picture narrative based on natural oral responses| of 


children, (2) to apply the classification system in analysis 


of the differences ‘in production’ of inferences by high, 
middle, and low readers in kindergarten, second, and fourth 
grades, and (3) to’identify the ability of the ‘subjects to : 


: answer inference questions about the picture narrative, 


? F 
BACKGROUND 


a 


Numerous studies have been conducted which identify 
inference as an important cottponent of general comprehension 
but these studies fail to identify ee shusuetehetiee ” 
‘of the ifference factor Davia; 1968; SERaET NR 1972; ‘ 
Pettit and Cockriel,’ 1974), . 

Most studies which measured inference used a. multiple 

yf 8 choice testing format. These questions were based on a! 

/ ( list of inference types obtained . from inference skills lists 

ay in reading manuals, from ieesicekest ume from expert i a 
A problem with teBts constructed from skills lists in that 
the contents of the lists are not dekiveg from what children 
do but rather what adults think a child ought to do. An 


se a additional problem is that multiple choice tests have been 


3 


found to effect performance oer. 1979),? <a. 
| This information suggested that a procedure which 
would allow for an open inferential re onse in oral 
language would reduce Laterference po nts and provide | ‘ 
opportunity to observe natural patterns of inferential 
comprehension. | . a 
Printed’ material is the common stimulus used to obtain 
a/measure of inferential comprehension, Not only does = 
printed matter confront the child with the challenge of , 
ecoding, but the child must also interpret its syntax, 

n order to obtain a decveioety of inferential comprehension 
‘bf narrative, it would be useful to develop a measure wheré 
decoding ‘print and sls Lalor Syntax cannot be a possible 

"akterregt. It would ve destrable to {solate suitable ~ 
material in a non-print medium. . ae 


F 
The narrative is the most common material about wnich 

children make inferences in a standard feading program, 

However, no studies were found which investigated how children : 


viat different reading levels used inference within the frame-, 


work of a narrative. 
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PROCEDURE - 

ey. -_ 

The two major components of the procedure were develop- 
-ment of a ‘classification system for verbalized inference and | 


e 


application of the system to a sample of children' 38 erate | a 


née 
- stories told for a wordless picture book, ~ | Aree 


Development .of the Jett-Simpson didewifieabion a 4 “ues 
ystem for Verbalized Inference - Meme 
A preliminary. sample of children's verbalized inference. ~* sie 
reaponses fron high, middle, and low readers at kindergarten, 7 
second, and fourth grades was used as a basis for develoouens 
of the Jett- Simpson Classification System for verballzea 
Inference, ‘The BanpTS was examined for inference words, 


phrases, clauses, ‘and T-units (Hunt, 1965) which weres sorted 


into categories according to common attributes, The majority ° 


of sample inferences’ seemed to cluster around the traditional 
0 a elements of Tee plot, setting, and chaMfter, The 
class @@&cation system which evolved from analysis and sorting 
: is summarized in Figure l, 
af / | the ae description of categories’ presehted 
in Figure 1 Was expanded into a training booklet which in- 
cluded operational definitions, Sxamp LOR, and a flow chart 
bis facilitate tse of the system by raters. 
Reliability of the classification system was suvabitenid pit 
3 in three phases. The first and third phases involved sub- 
motting bea stories to a group of four experts, including ( 
this researcher, whose ana lyses* were compared for per cent of 
agreement, ih focus ef phase two was refinement and revision | 


_* of the classification seal The result of the first test 
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-" Figure, a cb Riven Classification alas in « 
fa ace Inferences SaaS g, Bape SE tg 
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CATEGORIES _-°, DESCRIPTIONS 
REDUNDANCY als ' y repetitions; non-inferences. gt 
DIGRESSION: ' Qeunits or fragments not related to.story; 
aa t, _ mon-inferences ae 
." INACCURATE ~ + Se incorrect inferences: about the’ d shaieg 
THEME aS Mis - meaning statements . i 
CONVERSATION = = ._—s direct statements by the characters 
' PLOT, CATEGORIES . es 
_cause/effect infefred cause/effect T-units 
', elaborated event “ inferred embellishments’ of picture acts 
added event.’ * totally new event added that fits yh 
. ie context of the. picture LORY Fs 
SETTING CATEGORIES. .° ! a , 
place/object ae nagie of object or place 
‘refinement . . | tmferfed description of environment 
time \ ‘inftrred_similtaneous events ‘and/or. i 


standard time REPRE SRNE. 
"CHARACTER CATEGORIES = j 
identification inferred name or. role 


2g refinement .~ inferred description of phystia2 qualities 
aa, or appearance a 


external behavior 


es non-relational | ieueee Behavior which is observable but 
- external ‘ not related to another object or 
. ~character 
‘relational . inferred observable pakayioe related to 
“external ; , .. another object or character 


internal behavior 


non-relational ‘inferred {internal behaviors of affect not.- 
affeqtive oF ae related to another object or character 


= 2S relational inferred internal behaviors of affect 
‘ affective a) related to another, 0 a or character 


non=relational inferred reasoned behavior-not related to ° 


' cognitive ‘another objéct'or character 
relational . iuferred behavior related to ALOTHED 
cognitive | ao obyect ¥ character ' 


of gicaieit 2 ( phase. one) for whith there was no direct x] 


th training, was @ mean of 37. 84 per cent of agreement, After 


’ system revision (phase two), and a training session (phase 
& 


three), mean ‘per cent ‘agreement was 77.57. 


Application of the Jett-Simpson. Classification 


There were £1 drcagianienece, 21 secgnd-graders, and 

el fourth3graders classifica. accordifik to high, middle, dna 
low HEBD AE readiness scores in eanSereea re (Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness Test) are high, middle, and low reading 
scores at’second and fourth grade levels (Metropolitan 

y 7 Reading Achievement Test). 

ote ‘Groups of two children participated in a warm-up activity 
with the researcher which consisted of tape recorder play . 
and oral Tesponse to a four picture story Sequenps developed 


for: the study. When the Warm-up procedure was’ completed, 


one child returned to the classroom while the other remained 
ms vo tdpe record his/her, original BipEy for thé wordless picture 


book: Prog Goes to Dinner (Mayer, 1974). After the first child 
finished, -he/she returned to ‘the classroom and sent the second 


child back ae storytelling, 


In shiny to. obtain saya vtonal information about children! 8 


‘. 


aenitied: to make inferences, each Chi td sneweres five Biupbe 


inference questions about the picture book. This. procedure 
e 
- allowed for a comparison of a child! s natural storytelling 
x 
Z ‘ * with responses made to inference questions, 6. - 


: ann = ‘ 


The taped stories were transcribed then segmented into 


T-units (Hunt, 1965) for analysis using the Jett-Simpson 
Classification System for Verbalized Inference. Verbalized 
inferences were defined as those oral statements. or words. ‘ 
epprended by whe child which demonstrated thinking and imagi- 


nation that ‘ent beyond the specific concrete picture facts. 


a RESULTS AND DISCUSSION. e rote: 4? ; \ 
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Results for main categories and subcategories of the os 
sat eee. system as welljas responses to questions will ; 


be presented first followed by brief discussion, 
% ” 


Main Categories . ; 

The Friedman two-way analysis,of variance (Siegel, ‘1956, 
p. 166), summarized in Table 1; indicated significant differences, 
p < .001, in quanitity of inferences between grade levels oe 
all main categories except theme. Verbalized inferences in- 
creased as grade level increased | for conversation, plot, setting, 
and character, This was accompanied by increase by grade level = 4s 
in number of T-units and ratio of inferences to hamie, For 
the categories of digression and inaccurate inferences, the 
reverse was the case except for low readers, whose inaccuracies 
{vcreased from kindergarten through the fourth grade. 

‘The ahpearance of responses in all main categories, except | 
theme, may nave been dictated by.the strength of the unity of 

A ; ; 


literary elements within the picture story. Those elements, 


though -isoleted for study purposes in this study and by -liter-’ 


ature experts, have heen found to behave in an intefactive 
ra “is A 
mannér, An act cannot be separated from the person who commits: it. ie 


09 Ne. 


“Table 1. Summary Table of Differences ee Grade «*, 
Levels for Main Categories | 


.: | \ 
aE El a a 


‘Degrees of. 


Category t Freedom x r° 

Digression 2 le 4% 
- Inaccurate 2 *, 20,37 | 

Theme | 2 60.0 

,  Gonversation 2 23.1% 
_ Plot 2 pyre 

Setting 2 eo) * “BS ie 
- Character , 2 a 


*Xr 13,82 = p<. ,001 


. 


Thus, plot cannot be discussed without character since the 
significance. of plot is revealed in character, The theme is 
the meaning of the actions of character, and setting provides | 
the arena for that action, 

That direct statements of theme-do not appear in 


Pa 


the natural storytelling responses of the children. supports 
cullinan' s (1971) contention that children seldom make theme 
statement's independent of teacher guidance. 

One possible sxtlienetten for the increase in inference 
across grade levels. could be that it is a function of the 
well wai ag fact that volune and complexity of language * 
increase With age for the elementary child (Hunt, 19659 \ 
O'Donnell et al., .1967).° The availability of more complex / 
syntactic structures in the child's language repertoire would 
allow for a greater variety of ways to express relationships oe 
aang characters and event's which in:turn would provide the 


linguistic structure for more inferences, 


’ 9 
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| | \fhe fact. hat older obildren produced . longer stories j oa - 
, sug ests that they were nolléehine more total fesormation 
and inferences from the picture story stimulus. The stories 
of the kindergartén children, on the other hand, were shorter 
and reflected less attention to total picture information, 
The decrease in "digression and inaccuracy across grade 
levels suggests that, as age increases, the child is: more able. 
to center attention on the story and accurately determine 


/ . ‘ v 
inferences, 


Why.low readers increased in number of inaccurate 
. * 
inferences between eras levels is not clear from this & 


. } 8 tudy * 

The Kruskal-dallis one-way analysis of variance ea ranks 
(Siegel, 1956, p. 184) was used to determine the differences for 
reading levels within grade levels for main categories and is 7 
a . ‘summarized in Table 2, The results were only significant for 

kindergarten conversation (p <¢.02). Individuals who made the 
most and least inferences {n all other categories were dis- 
tributed among the three reading levels. The verbalized in- 
ference variable did not discriminate among High, middle, and 
low readers within grade levels, The Kruskal-Wallis statistic 
was not applied to the categories of digression and inaccuracy 
e because the scores for these were too ‘small and there were too 
many ties in the ranking. That there were no differences among 
the reading levels for each grade level suggests that the 
inference-making phenomena observed was more a function of ‘age 


‘than reading ability. 10 


eos, 
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Table 2. Summary Table of Differences within Grade 
Levels for nese Caines are — | 
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‘ . a*. . Grade Level * 
‘Gatecory , , Xx 2 4 
Conversation 7.8% — Sat , iO | 
Plot 2: 1.15 | -6,14 - 
( , setting . -2.7 | 1.93 - 4,15 
Character + "6 1. 2B 3.70 
a na aad nc ct cS gene 
2 flegrees of freedom *H 5.99 =p .05 . ’ 
@ ° 
. . : = \ 


‘Frequency of occurrence of ashe categories, reported in 
Table 3, had the same ranking at ‘second as at fourth grade 
level; kindergarteners differed only in the juxtaposition of 
rankings on inaccurate responses and conversation, ~ At each 
level, character inferences predominated, followed by piets. 
and then setting inferences, Literary elements had about 


equal influence over subjects from each grade level. 


Since the only constraint on the child's choice of in- 
ference was the picture story itself, the order of frequency 
of responses for categories suggests. that certain literary 
elements are.more important to the storyteller, Character. 
was clearly the area of major intérest, followed by: plot. 

| Brooks and Warren (1960) point out that plot and character 
are inextricably interwoven, The events of the ‘Story EN EaNS 
' the actions of the characters and the character's actions 
are the events of the story. Children have responded to this 
waiticwtion by using plot and character as’ their dominant. 


; / 
. responses, it 


‘ “10 ee 


. Table 3, Percentages of Inference Within Grade Levels: 
ts Main PevesOE ARG and Subcategories 
N ' Grade Levels 


%—of a He % of beak al % of Rees 


‘ DIGRESSION 3.95 1,00 
_ INACCURATE 7.71 1.93 
CONVERSATION 5. 52 10,56 
“THEME 7 .00'). 00 
. PLOT ss“ - 22.33 21,34 
be cause/effect: 3 
elaborated event 20 
added event — 12. 
SETTING . 687 15,02 - 
place/object et ae 
refinement 5 
time . 4 
“CHARACTER -# + 50.00 51,15. 
identification . a BY 
refinement 17 
non-relational : ' 
‘external | , mo 
fe) relational external 15 
non-relational 
affective “4 
relational 
' affective 4. 
‘non-relational pie thy 
cognitive A 
relational : , 
cognitive 3 


| bea 100% i008 | ae 200% 100% | 
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_ Subcategories.  - ° <<" ee 


\ 


Results for the differences ms grade lévels for the‘ 


subcategories of iat, setting, and-character were shirt tee to... 


the pattern {dentified for’ “fix categories: subjects made ~ 


a ‘greater number of responses - inva ‘subcategory as grade level 
increased, The grestest increase was for time inferences, They 
were nearly non-exixtent at kindergarten, one response, but 


sixty-two responses were Prpeawe in the fourth grade sample: 


Two. exceptions to the: increase pattern were the subcategories 


. non-relational cognitive and eelatioual cognitive for which 


second grade subjects made the greatest number of responses. - 

: It was expected” that responses rae paneatenoies woud 
suggest a pattern of hierarchy: that. certain kinds of subcategory 
inferences would not appear at the kindergarten level and others 
would decrease significantly at the fourth grade level, Timé 


was the only subcategory. that suggested a hierarchy. Rather 


‘than ,Tesponding differently to the ‘remaining subcategories, 


the children ‘responded similarly in terms of proportion of 


total response, = Even the low readers who: nade more inaccuracies . 


responded holistically to the stimulus, The children appeared 
to take a~ global approach to anterenoe: making in Relreeeee 


»to the picture narrative, 


Percentages of inference within grade, levels for sub-. 


categories showed that the highest’ ‘frequencies for RInGSREAr Set 


in accending order were relational external ahd. elaborated *: 


event; for second graders, relational external, elaborated event, 


and character identification; and for fourth graders, elaborated: . 
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) ' ’ 
event, clanee ter retinement, relational external, and character 


identification. See Table 3, The relational action of char- 
. acters dominated the responses of kindergarteners and second 
graders but for fourth graders the attention appeared to shift 
somewhat to plot and physical appearance of characters. 
The action of the characters in the story Frog geste 
Dinner (Mayer, 1974) obviously had strong appeal, Since ’ ‘ " 


character action plays a dominant role in the development of 


the plot for this story, it follows that the responses were 

also, to a degree, a function of the stimulus. The picture 
story placed little emphasis on the cognitive, However, every 
illustration expressed strong feelings of character through 


facial expressions. Cognitive inferences were perhaps less 


obvious to the child than relational external inferences, 
ae : ‘ : C 


Responses to Infererice Questions 
Number of correct responses to the inference questions 


asked ‘following the storytelling increased between grade levels 


on. 


for all reading levels, Kindergarten children made more’ in- 

correct’ than correct responses, Tae situation was reversed for. 

v second and fourth grade children, The scores were a perfect 

rank ordering for the expected value of the Friedman two-way 

analysis of variance (Siegel, 1958, p. 166) so the differences 

between grade levels were significant at pe 001, See Table 4, 
There are several possible explanations for this occurrence. 

First, since ‘the older children made more total inferences, they 

were probably obtaining more ‘information about the entire story 


than the. younger children which would give \them a broadez in- . 


ae 


‘formation base for answering questions. - Second, the higher 
be ‘ { 
’ c q ° 


a J 


od) 


High 


rate of digression and inaccuracy for kindergarten children 


may have interfered with the apprehension of the relationships 
in “he story and thus ability to answer relationship questions. 
third, it may be that the syntax of the questions interfered 
with the child' ‘8 comprehension of thk questions. Bormuth 


“S(41970) has shown this to be an -observaple phenomenon, 


Table 4, Percentage of Correct and Incorrect Responses 
=e" to Questions for Reading Levels 


Grade Levels 5 sail 


Reading -» %° £4 In- 
Level Correct correct. 


% In- 
correct 


% 
Correct 


% In- 
correct 


Sion 


Middle 35 65 
Low i 20 80 | 


. LIMITATIONS 
The results should be interpreted in light of the following 


SAREE SACRE: 


“1. Verbalized inference was : Aabet pated for only three 
age groups: kindergarten, second, and fourth grades. These 
groups were selected for the study for two reasons: (a) it 


was thought that by selecting every other grade level, differences 


‘would be more pronounced , »(b) kindergarten children are typi- 1 


cally entering the stage of concrete operations and fourth 
graders aré entering the stage a operations (Piaget, 1970). 
2. The sample for this study‘was drawn from a middle 


class school population, No attempt was made to examine other 


a e ~ 


0 


4 


Boci0-economic groups, since it was the interest of this yes - 
Searghe} to observe Aavelopnentar trends only among one popu- — 
lation type. 
3. fhe researcher was limited by. school distriet deci- 
sion to the student population of a single school. 
: ' 4, The operational fefinifions used {n this study, al- 
thoughoareft lly selected on the basis of theory, and research, 
, eer the \concept of inferential ARRDER CORRE Oe and influ- | P4 
enced the development of the observed categories of* inference.’ 
5. Only inf rounee overtly visible in the oral language 


of the subjects were analyzed, There may be other paralingual 


sources of inferenc 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS : + 
“tempered by the limitations of the study, the following 
eoueinetous appear to be warranted -by the data collected. 

1. Inferential comprehension is revealed in children's ' 
yerbalized response during picture-stimlated storytelling.’ 
2. As age eiexanene so do number of inferences, 

3, Inference making in this study was not a function 


of reading level. 


s < 8 
4, For low readers there was a trend for inaccuracy to 


F 


ineregse with age. . 
)" haracten and plot are the dominant inference categories, 
6, Dominant inferential response patterns may be a 

function of the unity of. literary BP OmEETE ehate Choice in 

selection of picture information, seealtton, oad the stimulus 


material. . 16 


15 ‘ 


7. Reslults support a holistié interactive constructive 
view of inferential comprehension rather than /ja hierarchy. ‘- 
8, Open response inference is not dependent upon ability 


to answer inference questions, | . 


IMPLICATIONS | ey 
Educational Implications y 
The foregoing conclusions suggest several inplications ih 


for educational practice, . a rr . 


A Paradigm for Inferential Cow rehension: Skills Hierarchy? | 
Holistic? Patterns of response suggesting an inference 
hierarchy were not observed, There may have heen uno®erved ; i 
qualitative differences in all the responses of younger and ‘ ; \ 
older children however, all children did respond in the aréas vi, 
identified, This suggests a holistic response ‘to the picture (i 
narrative. Iy view of this behavior, perhaps’ educators suceie t 
reconsider the excessive current efforts to fragment compre- ee 
hension into many discrete parts. in addition, perhaps the . 
widely accepted practice of directed reading should be tempered +. 
to include more opportunities for the child:to, read the story 


as an uninterrrupted whole and Peepond to the ateny with ; / <a 
holistic activities, F re . \ ° 


Techniques for Eliciting Inferential Comprehension: Questions s? 
Constructive-Interactive Activities? The implications related 


to this issue revolve around claims made by numerous classroom 
teachers that young children and low readers cannot make 
inferences, Both groups made inferences: in this study and 


made them in the same categories as suai and middle readers, 


7 17 


However, the caceeaeok children nad difficulty answering 
Anferente Panes tee as” did the low readers. Excessive question- 
ing may interfere wi ith inferential. comprehension at lepst for 
the young and lo eadtr, This suggests that activities which 
are constructive, such as the storytelling activity in this, 


study, could allbew expression of inference and perhaps facili- 


tate its development. Constructive activities involve the child 


* 


actively and directly tn the story itself, Role playing activities, 


creative dramg, and puppetry are other ‘nteractive constructive 
ROMAN SREB | at 


a 


Constructive activities have an additional advantage over 


- 
questions because-the construction ‘process and active invol- 
vement ground the,inferences to concreteness. It may be that 
children's ability'tg answer inference questions could be 


facilitated by using the, more concrete activities listed above 9) 


a 


_ as a foundation, 


Inferential comprehension: Comprehension Skills Lists? 


Literary Elegents? Since there was a natural clustering 


around the traditional elements of literature in the stories, 
tt might be eens to SUNG SUe Cae Eons and discussions around 


* nies si ighiclaa as” ‘opposed to long lists of comprehension skills. 


The understanding that each part of the story links with the , ee 
next part was denonstrated in almost all stories, However, not 
@ all children could talk about the holistic nature of the story 
outside of the telling. " The interlocking nature of the literary 
‘ elements suggest that by satitiue the child to discover how a 
story works as a whole, the child's general and inferential 


_ - "comprehension would be facilitated. © ° ‘ 


: 2? 18 
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a» Sig questions, and discussion could, 
focus on chara ‘ter since it captured the main interest of 
the children| The focus ot ths character activities could 
be first ‘on R-external behaviors and then the ,two . jaf eee 
Dbghaviors, affective and cognitive. Tats sequence cquld 
allow the ch}ldren to use the concrete information obtained 


trex external behaviors as “andicators of internal processes, 


‘Inferential Comprehension: Wordless Picture Books as a 
Stimlus? The wordless: picture book used as ‘stimulus material 
here was successful in eliciting inferences, Such books could 
be used in the classroom to develos inference iad ae 
might be that learning to make inferences with yee quike : 
would aid inferential comprehension of prLaee ds material, 
Wordless picture books could also be used in the classroom to 


further develop a chila' s* sensitivity’ to literary elements, 


Research Implications i . 
° One primary objective of this study was to obtain desorins 
tive information which would suggest directions for experimental 
and further descriptive research, Some directions for°research 
Suggested by the data in this study are briefly described below. — 

1, The classification system could be apgiied to a wide 
population to determine if the same events occur, : 

2, An experimental study could be conducted where wordless 
picture books and storytelling are wsed as training materials 
and procedures for developing inferential comprehension, 

et “3, Students could be trained to nake inferences. for 


wordless picture books and tested tordeteiaine whether Saesy 


19 "% 


§ : 3 : , 18 


~ ability .to-make verbalized infererices can transfer to" daking 


inferences about printed material, Nat ‘ 


4 


4, “Questions could be developed for a story or picture 


4 


? which are contrete inference and relational inference to determine 


ee there. are differences in BEARENY. to answer the two types. 


5. Two di ferent ‘types of. ny eee picture books could be’ ™ 
he 


presented to ob dren’ %0 determine - “the Jafluence of the stimulus 
on the responsés. For example, Frog. Goes to Dinner (Mayer, 1974) 
contained mu h character action, bestues to it could be 
compared to rasponges to at book: where the "action" of the char- 
acters provides major oe Ce for making inferences “about 
feelings to determine if ‘the dominant character inference 


remains relational external, a 


oe. 


f¢ 
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